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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Roscelin Philosophe et ThSologien d'aprls la LSgende et d'aprls VHistoire. Par 

Francois Picavet, Alcan, Paris, 1911. — pp. xv, 157. 

Picavet is well known as a careful and painstaking investigator in the history 
of mediaeval philosophy. He lays great stress on comparative mediaeval 
philosophy, thus introducing the term into philosophy from science and 
literature. The term comparative is particularly applicable to the mediaeval 
epoch in philosophy, as during that time the three dominant religions, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, while having each its own belief, revealed 
documents, language, and mode of life, were engaged in a similar task of 
harmonization of their revealed truths with the philosophy handed down by 
the Greeks and the independent efforts of the human reason generally to get a 
rational insight into traditional dogma. These three parallel attempts to 
work out a Weltanschauung in the course of time met and reacted upon each 
other, hence the importance of the comparative treatment for a proper under- 
standing of mediaeval thought. 

Another great virtue of Picavet is his rigorous impartiality. The mediaeval 
period must be understood, and in order to do that it must be studied, not 
praised or blamed. The historian must be constructive, it is true, but the 
bricks inserted in his edifice must be real and not imaginary. Conspicuous 
men are apt to be surrounded with a growth of legend, which threatens to 
bury the original personality as known to his contemporaries. So there is 
a legendary Alexander, Aristotle, Vergil, Averroes, Abelard; and so there is a 
legendary Roscellinus, the Roscellinus of the older text books on the history 
of philosophy. This legendary Roscellinus as finally rounded out by Cousin 
is, like Abelard and Descartes, a Breton by birth, the father of nominalism 
and free thought, who carried over his philosophy into theology and by denying 
the real existence of Unity in Trinity taught Tritheism in order to avoid the 
heresy of Patripassianism, that the Father became incarnate with the Son 
and suffered like him — a necessary consequence of Unity. For this, and because 
he attacked the immorality of the English clergy, he was condemned by the 
Church and exiled from France as well as England. Having the courage of 
his convictions, he does not yield, and we suddenly lose sight of him. 

Picavet, by a re-examination of the known texts and the discovery of some 
not used before, comes to the conclusion that a great deal of the picture out- 
lined by Cousin on the basis of Anselm and Abelard is unhistorical. Ros- 
cellinus was not born in Brittany, but in Compiegne, as is proven by the 
designation Roscellinus Compendiensis found in the earliest and best documents, 
and Roscellinus de Compendio, which he calls himself in signing a chart of the 
year mi. That he was a nominalist is true, but he had no system and there 
is no evidence that he carried over his nominalism into his theology. Not 
knowing that the intelligible world cannot be treated in the same way as the 
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world of sense, he applied the Aristotelian categories and the law of contra- 
diction to the mystery of the Trinity and the Incarnation and he landed in a 
difficulty, but he did not teach a Tritheistic doctrine. This accusation is 
due to an exaggeration on the part of Anselm, who felt free to carry Roscel- 
linus's dilemma to a conclusion for which the latter was not responsible. 
All that Roscellinus is known to have done is that he raised the question, if 
the Godhead is a strict unity and does not consist of three things (res) which 
are nevertheless one in will and power, then it follows that the Father and the 
Holy Spirit became incarnate with the Son. This was his dilemma and he 
claimed that Anselm and others believed likewise that a solitary Unity must 
be avoided. The conclusion that there are three Gods was drawn for Ros- 
cellinus by Anselm and does not represent the former's view. 

It also appears that Roscellinus was not condemned and never excom- 
municated. At the council of Soissons he was asked whether he preferred 
the doctrine of three Gods and he repudiated it and was cleared of the charge. 
His attack on the English clergy was not in any way opposed to the policy of 
the Papacy, and his constant wanderings from France to England and back 
again was not due to official banishment but probably to popular animosity 
aroused by the rumor that he was the exponent of a theological heresy. In 
short Roscellinus was neither a hero nor a martyr, neither a free-thinker nor a 
heretic, but an unusually strong character given to dialectic analysis and zealous 
for the maintenance of purity among the clergy. He was desirous of being 
in good standing with the Church and defended himself against the untruthful 
aspersions of Abelard. 

All these results are proved by means of a critical and impartial discussion 
of all the available texts in the mediaeval documents, which are appended at 
the end of the volume and add a great deal to its usefulness and value. If 
there is any fault to be found in this exemplary treatise it is that of repetition. 
This was somewhat necessitated, it is true, by the author's method. The 
work is divided into four chapters. In the first he gives the history of the 
formation of the legend as he calls it. Here he has to speak of the mediaeval 
chronicles, of the texts of Anselm and Abelard and others and in modern times 
of Cousin, Haureau and Rousselot. In the second chapter he gives a critical 
list of all the historical documents bearing upon Roscellinus. Naturally there 
is some repetition here of matters discussed in the first chapter. And when 
in chapter three he finally gives us his 1 own construction of the historical 
Roscellinus the same matters are again discussed a third time. But the reader 
learns so much from the author's learned analyses and criticisms that he is 
reconciled to the inevitable repetitions. The last chapter is then devoted to 
giving Roscellinus his place in comparative mediaeval philosophy. This is 
accomplished by giving a brief sketch of the men and their works from the 9th 
to the 13th centuries in Christianity, Mbhammedanism and Judaism. The 
book is to be commended as a model of clear, conscientious, and dispassionate 
historical criticism coupled with a vast store of erudition that is master of its 
field. Isaac Husik. 
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